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THE PSE3S AS A SUBJECT f OX AET. 

A statue in honor of the liberty of the Press has recent- 
ly been placed in the hall of the Chamber of Deputies at 
Brussels. Although women have much less to do with the 
Press than men, the sculptor has chosen a lady to person- 
ify it — a mythological lady, and one who, judging by the 
direction of her eyes, seems to be bowed down by an 
attack of classical dyspepsia. Considering that the Press 
is noted for its wide-awake character, and not particularly 
conspicuous for humility or modesty, it is not a little puz- 
zling to account for the choice of a female symbol, and 
especially so to account for the downcast looks which the 
artist has given to her. But that is his affair, not onrs. 
It is certainly a most beautiful thing to select a woman as 
the symbol of a beneficent agency, and therewith we rest 
content. Here, however, a more spirited type would be 
chosen, one more suggestive of present activities, and not 
an antiquated figure, whose entire significance belongs to a 
by-gone era of civilization. 

But we hail with delight the idea of honoring the Press 
by the appliances of the fine arts, for, whatever may be 
thought of the various manifestations of journalism, the 
friend of progress and humanity is compelled to admire its 
triumphant achievements. Bnt the Press deserves some- 
thing more at the hands of Art than merely conventional 
statues. Other sources of artistic expression must be de- 
veloped. There is a total annual circulation of 400,000,000 
of newspaper sheets in this country, and the immense 
amount of information thns widely diffused is something un- 
precedented in the history of the world ; it is so vast that 
the fact already assumes epical proportions. And the 
Press offers, either positively or negatively, a mirror in 
which we can observe strange phenomena. It should be 
borne in mind, that among the masses of the people of the 
old world there are not only vast majorities who are unable 
to read, bat multitudes of people who are unwitting to 
read. Inherited reverence for peculiar customs and insti- 
tutions are obstacles to the growth of mental eagerness, 
added to which, there is official interference with its growth 
as is proved by the laws that gag the sources of public 
aspiration. Hence the desolating vacuity of the Press in 
those countries presents a striking contrast to the activity 
of the Press here, which is so often denominated hideous by 
morbid and effeminate people. The truth is, our Press is 
the natural result of a more Christian civilization, in which 
not only a few gifted and sensitive organizations are re- 
flected, but all classes of humanity are more justly treated. 
But, it may be asked, what has all this to do with the fine 
arts t Our answer is, that the hub of this wheel of pheno- 
mena is a newspaper office; it presents a tableau vivant of a 
great humanizing agency in the various symbolic elements, 
both of persons and implements which it contains, and with 
all its ingenious machinery, both mental and material, it is 
a suitable subject for pictorial treatment. Comparatively 
few persons have any knowledge of the processes by which 



the paper from which they gather their information is 
called into existence. To give pictorial representations of 
such processes would not only be instructive to the public at 
large, and interesting, and, we doubt not, profitable to the 
artist, but also a just tribute to the influence of the Press. 
The artist has to deal here, not alone with printing- 
machines, but with the men who work them. He has at 
hand a fine field for the display of humor and of broad 
humanitarian characteristics in the persons employed, rang- 
ing in grade of usefulness from the smallest urchin to the 
editor-in-chief. If the one happens to be fat and impudent, 
the other is sure to present the contrast of care and starva- 
tion. And so with the intermediate " representative men." 
Look at that brigand-like fellow, with cadaverous jaws 
concealed by luxuriant hair, handing in a five-dollar leader 
on the moral progress of the race ; the reporter rushes in 
fresh from a scene of murder, or a murder-trial, with an ex- 
citing account of it trembling in his hand ; the reviewer 
follows, chuckling with delight, at having demolished the 
last pretentious publication ; the dramatic and musical 
critic is busy coucocting treacherous sentences which elicit 
smiles or frowns in the green-room, while the critic on pic- 
tures is imbibing ideas from a volume of Plato, in default 
of natural sensibility ; an intensely cheerful and happy- 
looking man is preparing obituary notices ; and a well-fed . 
man is overlooking the arrangement of puffs, according to 
the pay of advertisers ; the financial editor is engaged in 
watching the state of banks, reporting failures,, and turning 
the crank of the stock-market ; the aqueous editor is 
chronicling wrecks, and working up a gale of marine statis- 
tics. Other figures revolve in the background. Here 
comes a country clergyman, who enters the sanctum, hold- 
ing in his hand an advance copy of his first lecture before a 
city lyceum, and behind him a bold literary pythoness, with 
wild and staring eyes bent upon placing the wrongs of her 
sex before the reading, if not the thinking, audience of her 
favorite newspaper ; we will say nothing about the, bashful . 
and the modest, who advance timidly with poems, always 
mistaking the handsomest man of the ante-chamber for the 
responsible editor, and fancying they discover under, the 
lids of his fixed eyes a gleam of intelligent sympathy ; the 
multitude of Celtic urchins who hawk about the sheet 
prepared with so much labor, and the crowd of overbearing 
politicians and the irritable victims of editorial misjudg- 
ment — all these, and many more droll and suggestive 
figures, humorous, pathetic, picturesque, and intellectual 
elements of humanity are symbols of thought for some 
reflective artist. 

Frequently do we hear complaints about . the absence of 
poetry and artistic attractiveness in the great activities of 
this century, and even sensible persons indulge in melan- 
choly comparisons between the delightful repose of life in 
the past, and the ugly, discordant chaos of present realities. : 
How foolish I The sentiment of poetry exists now to : as 
great an extent as ever. It is only rendered invisible by 
the dust of action ; the forms of its vitality are as strongly 
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marked and tower as grandly as the time-worn monuments 
of the middle ages, the epoch of Christian poetry. There 
is this difference, the forms which express the poetry of the 
present are not yet finished and abandoned by the swarms 
of men who are compelled to toil at their construction. 
We cannot stand off and view the beauty of their details 
with the eye of abstraction ; to us they are the symbols of 
dissatisfied labor, and the pride of our task-masters ; they 
have not become the incorporated parts of universal beauty. 
"We feel confident that Art has been retarded by not yield- 
ing attention to these manifestations of modern civilization. 
On visiting the galleries of Art in Europe, the eye beholds, 
in too many instances, nothing but the effete rapture of 
morbid saints, or the belligerent lust and stupidity of brutal 
soldiery. The human countenance, which gains so much 
moral and mental lustre from a life of honorable and sturdy 
work, never appears upon the old world's canvases. We 
contemplate strife instead on the one hand, and idleness on 
the other, and ugliness in both. Now the human counte- 
nance becomes ugly, and therefore not adapted to Art, 
because Art and beauty are synonymous terms, in propor- 
tion as the faculties are misused or wasted in developing 
selfishness. Whether the selfishness is of a so-called spirit- 
ual or theological nature, or of a regal or military descrip- 
tion, matters very little ; if only the lower and not the 
higher intellectual faculties are employed, the effect upon 
the countenance remains the same. Prelates, heroes, and 
kiDgs, whose pictures are so abundant, impress * us as 
bloated, effete, sickly, conceited, false, and unmanly. The 
' Egyptian love of Art is most effectively employed, and the 
beauty of the race most apparent, not in the gigantic 
intaglios of gods on the walls of their temples, but in the 
painted designs which portray laborers occupied in fashion- 
ing their huge stone obelisks. There is far more meaning 
in this art ; and we experience sympathy for it, while we 
only look with disgust upon representations of deified 
animals, stupid priests, and bombastic heroes. 

To return to the Press. It is by dealing with a great 
variety of human faces, such as are to be found in contact 
with the great newspaper or similar contemporary estab- 
lishments, that the area of Art will increase in extent. 
The editor-in-chief, as an aesthetical man, like the Egyp- 
tian god or mediaeval saint', may perhaps be the least 
attractive lump of clay of the whole lot, for his anxious, 
plodding and strategetical life, in the midst of various 
chaotic elements, may not be favorable to the production of 
beauty of expression. But what of that? We shall find 
compensation in the printer's devil, who is a pleasant fellow 
to look at. His hand-to-mouth life frees him from great 
responsibilities, as well as from great estates. And, more 
or less, is the case the same with the different grades of his 
superiors ; humor and elasticity of expression disappear, 
according to the man's position on the scale of popular 
regard ; the editor has to occupy on the artist's canvas the 
place of the terrified Spalatro, who stands appalled at the 
sight of the bloody hand, while his subordinates may typify 



contentment and drollery, so far as these characteristics of 
mankind are traceable in their freedom of action. Tragedy 
and comedy need not lack characters for their instructive 
purposes; nor artists adequate material with which to show 
mankind the active operation of its modern spirit. By 
illustrating in this manner the chief of the forces of modern 
civilization, it is in the power of genius to render us more 
aspiring. To-day let us have an artistic picture of the free- 
dom of the Press, to-morrow the great battle-field of reli- 
gious conviction. Herein will the artist, as he portrays the 
present, mark the boundary line between the past and the 
future — a line which is only visible as it is drawn by his 
delicate^ pencil. Thus the impetuous rush of activity in 
modern life may be crystallized and made beautiful. A 
thousand subjects spring to hand, all of which are calcu- 
lated to open a new sphere of contemplation, a new range 
of ideas for artists. Let them seize hold of them vigorously, 
and embody them in intelligible forms, and there is no fear 
but that they will receive the heartiest sympathy and the 
most liberal support. * * 



HISTOBY OF THE EMPIRE OF ZIAKG. 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRIESTHOOD OF TY-TYNG-FO. 

In an age when might makes right, and all differences 
are decided by the sword, a state of general demoralization 
would appear to be the imminent result. Many influences 
existed, however, which averted such a calamity. In the 
first place, the general heroism of the age created a degree 
of self-reliance, personal pride, and self-respect which forbid 
mean actions, oppression, and cowardice. Every good man 
and true, who relied upon his sword to punish his enemies, 
or those of his friends, family, or dependents, scorned to 
persecute the weak,, the infirm, and the oppressed. On the 
contrary, it became, by common consent, the duty of every 
warrior to protect and defend the widow and the orphan, 
the defenceless, the scholar, and the priest, the aged and 
the infirm, and particularly women. When in want of an 
enemy to encounter in the field, these knights-errant of 
China Proper sallied forth to seek whomsoever needed their 
strong arm and good sword, in order to reap honor for 
themselves, and thus vary the monotony of their lives by 
amusing and dangerous adventures in behalf of the fair 
sex. 

Although prize-fighting, in the civilized sense of the 
term of the present day, where eyes are gouged out on 
established principles, and men pnmmel each other nntil 
their scalps so cover their faces instead of their heads that 
they can see the field of battle and their antagonists no 
more, was perfectly unknown in that benighted age, still 
pnblic trials of skill in riding, fencing, and tilting, where 
the prizes were awarded to the victor by the hands of the 
fair, were the order of the day, and in fact the only nmuse- 
ments known. 

A most potent power was exercised over the community 



